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Mr. Hansury on GLANDERS. 





On July the 80th the President of the Board of 
Agriculture received a deputation of the London 
County Council, in reference to the increase of 
glanders in London. We believe no reporter was 
present, but The British Medical Journal published 
on August 17th a summary of what was said by and 
to the deputation. 

The spokesmen of the London County Council are 
reported to have drawn attention to the great increase 
of the disease, and to have said—‘ The chief interest, 
however, centred in the pathological questions of the 
value of mallein as a diagnostic agent, and the cura- 
bility of the disease by its aid.”” This is a very cur- 
ious report and, if correct, suggests that the repre- 
sentatives of the London County Council had not 
quite grasped the question. The chief requisite for 
all bodies interested in the suppression of glanders is 
power to deal with the infected horses which have 
not developed visible signs of disease. Whether 
mallein is a cure for glanders or not has little bear- 
ing on the measures necessary for the prevention of 
spread of the disease. The diagnostic action of mal- 
lein has long since ceased to be a question of great 
interest—it is an accepted fact, Even the Board of 
Agriculture has advised and ordered its use for at 
least three or four years, and the London County 
Council regularly pays extra compensation for horses 
killed solely on the indications of mallein. If the 
deputation distracted Mr. Hanbury’s mind from the 
really essential points by centreing it upon mallein, 
we can hardly blame the President for not assenting 
to any of their suggestions. 

We infer that other suggestions were made, because 
Mr. Hanbury in his reply is reported to have referred 
to more than one. He “ refused to entertain the idea 
of rendering notification of glanders compulsory by 
veterinary surgeons.” This is a very immaterial 
point. It might do a little good, and why Mr. 
Hanbury “ refused to entertain the idea” we cannot 
Imagine, as the profession some years ago assented to 
the adoption of such a course. Mr. Hanbury next 
‘‘ objected to giving further powers to the Council to 
deal with in-contact cases, and so indirectly coerce 
Owners into employing mallein.” This is a very 
Serious statement, and marks a retrogressive step on 
the part of the Board. The Departmental Committee 
of 1899 made this one of their recommendations, and 
for a new President to curtly state that he is opposed 
to it sounds like arrogance and ignorance. It pro- 
bably is not—only misdirection. 





It will be remembered that when Mr. Hanbury was 
appointed President of the Board of Agriculture he very | 


frankly and publicly acknowledged his absolute ignor- 
ance of the work of the Department. No doubt he 
strusted to be guided by the permanent officials, the ex- 
perts who direct polititians in all our Government De- 
partments. Naturally one would expect the veterinary 
officers to guide their chief on any such subject as the 
control of contagious animal diseases. But this cannot 
have been. Mr. Cope was a member of the committee 
and assented to the recommendation we have mentioned. 
There was one member of the committee, and only one, 
who objected to this recommendation to give power to 
deal with in-contact horses. That member was not a 
veterinary surgeon, nor a medical man, nor a horse-owner. 
He was a retired infantry officer, and possessed just that 
knowledge of the subject which might be expected. It 
seems at first sight strange that Mr. Hanbury should 
ignore the whule committee and adopt the view of the 
individuai of least knowledge. It is very plain when 
looked intvu. The retired infantry officer is director of 
the Veterinary Department of the Board of Agriculture 
and the man who, by his position, is able to wrongly 
advise his Chief. I[t is a scandal that such things should 
be, and it isa national disgrace that the annual loss of 
horses and of human lives from glanders should be per- 

tuated because one man has the audacity to pit his 
ignorance against a whole profession and against the two 
largest local authorities in the Kingdom. The veterinary 
profession are unanimous in believing that mallein is a 
trust worthy diagnostic agent, and that glanders can never 
be suppressed so long as infected horses are kept alive 
with healthy ones and sold from stable to stable. The 
London County Council and the Glasgow Corporation 
have asked for powers to use mallein and deal with con- 
tact horses. Mr. Hanbury refuses such powers simply 
and solely on the ipse dixit of Major Tennant—a retired 
infantry officer. 

To return to the report—Mr. Hanbury is next stated 
to have “expressed doubt as to whether the last word 
had yet been said as to the value of mallein in determin- 
ing need for slaughter.” This is altogether too oracular. 
Mallein must be looked upon by the Board asa very re- 
markable substance. What material is there in the 
universe about which the “last word” has been said ? 
Why should finality be required in our knowledge of 
mallein? There is nothing wanting in our knowledge 
of either glanders or mallein to warrant obstruction or 
hesitation in the suppression of disease. We hope to 
know more about both, but our comparative ignorance 
is no excuse for declining to apply our present knowledge. 
Finally, Mr. Hanbury told the deputation that “follow- 
ing the recommendations of the last Departmental Com- 
mittee the Board had instituted a series of investiga- 
tions, etc.””’ We venture to say that this remark was not 
founded on any knowledge of the investigation possessed 
by Mr. Hanbury, and that whoever misled him as to the 
necessity, the scope, or the probable results of experi- 
ments was either ignorant or wilful. 

The British Medical Journal comments upon Mr. 
Hanbury’s remarks thus—“ There can be liitle doubt 
that the present Glanders Orders are based upon patho- 
logical assumptions which are either obsolete or errone- 
ous ”—but Major Tennant thinks otherwise. 
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' afforded many victims to the disease. 


GLANDERS—ITS SPREAD AND 
SUPPRESSION. 
By Witu1am Hontine, F.R.C.V.S. 


Read at the meeting of the North of England V.M.S. at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Friday, August 16. 


Before a veterinary audience it is not necessary— 
as it was 30 years ago—to demonstrate the cause of 
glanders and to prove that farcy and glanders are 
only names for one disease showing itself in some- 
what different forms. We all know that glanders 
is due to the presence in the body of a specific and 
well identified organism—the Bacillus mallei. We 
know too that this organism does not possess the 
remarkable vitality at one time assigned to it. Sta- 
bles and buildings are not infected for months. The 
bacillus is killed by direct sunlight in two or three 
hours, by various disinfectants in a few minutes, and 
by dessication in a short time. Probably, outside the 
living animal, the glanders bacillus never retains its 
vitality for over three weeks. 

Cattle and swine are immune. Guinea-pigs are 

very susceptible. The horse is the animal specially 
invaded by the bacillus, but nearly all warm blooded 
animals may be affected, and the human subject has 
During this 
last 20 years nearly a hundred human lives have been 
sacrificed to glanderous infection, whilst the equine 
loss is just under 33,000. 

The annual loss of 1,6C0 horses cannot be valued 
at less than £32,000. ‘This year, like last, the loss 
from glanders is above the average—in fact the 
Government returns show that the horses lost in 
1900 numbered 1,858, whilst 20 years ago, in 1881, 
they only reached 1,720. No further facts are neces 
sary to demonstrate the inefficiency of existing 
legislation. 

It is an easy but unprofitable task to show that 
rules and regulations are inefficient or injurious un- 
less we can also show how they may be improved, 
and therefore I propose to indicate how regulations 
for the suppression of glanders might be issued which 
would be successful and economicai. 

The foundations upon which such regulations 
must rest are a knowledge of how the disease is 
spread and the experience of past legislation. Our 
pathological knowledge of glanders is perhaps more 
complete than that of any other disease. No case 
occurs save as the result of the passage of a definite 
organism from a diseased to a healthy animal. Some 
difference of opinion exists as to the exact methods of 
infection, but these differences are not of much practi- 
cal value if we bear in mind that the removal of in- 
fected centres - diseased horses— at once stops infec- 
tion. About this there can be no dispute, because 
there are hundreds of studs from which the disease 
has been stamped out simply by removing all the 
diseased horses. 

Modes of Infection.—There are two demonstrated 
and one surmised. Inoculation and ingestion have 
both been experimentally demonstrated as modes of 
infection. There is abundant clinical observation 
of their effects and no one denies their potentiality, 

_Anhalation is surmised to be a method of infection. 
No experiment has demonstrated its possibility, and 





clinical observation is altogether opposed to it. If 
the air of a stable carried infection diffused through 
it we should certainly have found glanders more 
commonly amongst horse-keepers. Not many years 
ago there were stables in which every horse was 
glandered and yet the human tenants who spent 12 
hours a day in the stable escaped infection. We may 
safely disregard inhalation as a method of infection. 
Inoculation is now uncommon. In the days when 
farcy was treated, and warm fomentation of running 
sores and swollen legs was adopted, it was not un- 
common to see cases where wounds were inoculated 
by sponges etc., which had been used on diseased 
horses. The common method of infection—practi- 
cally the only one—is ingestion. A diseased horse 
infects either food or water, or it may be the manger 
or trough, and the healthy horse takes into his sys- 
tem the living bacillus. Sometimes the bacillus 
passes direct into the stomach or intestines, some- 
times it may penetrate the membrane of mouth or 
throat, in which case the first symptom shown is en- 
largement of the sub-maxillary gland. This glandu- 
lar enlargement frequently occurs when the lungs 
have been affected for months, but it is often the 
only symptom shown for weeks and then subsides. 
A year or more may then elapse before other signs of 
disease develope. Nocard has shown that when the 
bacillus is enclosed in a gelatine capsule and passed 
direct into the esophagus glanders follows, and that 
the only lesions to be found on post-mortem examina- 
tion are in the lungs. Doubtless ingestion of con- 
taminated water or food is the usual method of infec- 
tion in glanders. 

A visibly diseased horse is certainly a dangerous 
infective centre, but as horses may be diseased for 
years without clinical evidence of their condition it 
becomes a matter of importance to decide at what 
time after infection a horse is infective, or in other 
words, what danger to healthy horses exists from co- 
habitation with infected horses which have not de- 
veloped clinical signs of the disease. 

If I may base an opinion upon my observation I 
should say that few glandered horses are infective 
until they show some clinical sign of disease. When 
a nasal discharge takes place the horse is dangerously 
infective, because there is ulceration’ of nasal mem- 
brane or of larynx in which active bacilli are present. 
Nodules in the lungs may exist for months and give 
rise to nothing more than a local disease. Unfortu- 
nately bacilli may escape into the lymph stream and 
from that into the blood, they may also get into 
small air tube and thus reach the trachea or nasal 
chamber. Although I believe that the horse sufiering 
from latent glanders is seldom an infective centre, 
must allow that he is dangerous because —— of 
suddenly becoming infective by the developmen of 
clinical symptoms of disease. . 

Period of Incutation.—lf by this is meant the ime 
which elapses between the day of infection and the 
day on which symptoms of disease are detected I can 
safely answer that it is unlimited. Some infect 
horses never show signs of developed disease. Many 
continue working for twelve to eighteen months after 
infection before exhibiting glanders. A few show 
developed disease, are ill for a week or two, and then 
resume work for years with no sign of glanders. 
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If the period of incubation is counted from the 
time of infection to the time at which lesions in the 
lungs appear, we may put it at three weeks when in- 
gestion was the mode of infection. If the mode of 
infection is inoculation, the period of incubation is 
only a few days, as local signs soon appear. 

Predisposing Causes.—I rather doubt whether vent- 
ilation, feeding, work, or constitutional conditions 
have much effect on the origin of glanders in horses. 
The strongest and healthiest are not able to resist 
infection if a sufficient number of active bacilli gain 


entrance to the system. All debilitating influences | 


cause more rapid development of the disease. Over- 
work or under-feeding are followed by the most 
frightful fatality in a stud infected with glanders, 
whereas the same class of horse in an equally infected 
stud will, on proper food and proper work, resist the 
full development of glanders for months. Old horses 
resist the development of the disease better than 
young ones. 

Post-mortem Lesions.—The only constant and cer- 
tain lesion of glanders is to be found in the lungs. 
With the exception of a few cases of farcy in which 
the diseased part is probably the seat of primary in- 
fection, no case of glanders fails to show nodules 
in the lungs. In many cases there is no other le- 
sion. You may have ulceration of the trachea, lar- 
ynx, or nasal membrane. Very rarely a nodule or 
two may be found in the liver or spleen. 

Glanders in the lungs differs from tuberculosis in 
not being accompanied by much alteration of the 
pulmonary lymphatic glands. In some cases, how- 
ever, the glands both above and under the trachea 
are found affected when cut open. 


SUPPRESSION. 


I repeat that we know all that is necessary about 
the cause, symptoms, spread and post-mortem ap- 
pearance of glanders to safely draw up regulations 
for its suppression. We do not rely merely upon 
theoretical deductions from our pathological know- 
ledge. We have the experience of legislation for thirty 
years, and the observations of skilled veterinarians 
for a much longer period. We know that the dis- 
ease has over and over again been stamped out of 
stables and towns. We know that the British Army 
was, after a century of infection, cleared of disease 
and kept free for eight years. What has been often 
done may be done again. The two conditions which 
alone have been successful in stamping out glanders 
are (1) The early detection of the disease, and (2) The 
immediate slaughter of all infected animals. 

_ These two measures have cleared studs and stables 
times without number, but still glanders remains with 
us, because infection is re-introduced from the stables 
of other persons. What is necessary is that regula- 
tions should be general and uniform—compulsorily 
enforced wherever the disease exists. 

That some legislative measures should be adopted 
against glanders has long been recognised. In the 
time of Henry VIII. the law forbade glandered horses 
to be on commons or in fairs. In 1869 glanders 
was included in the Contagious Diseases of Animals 
Act, and it then became an offence to keep a glandered 
horse without notifying the fact to the authorities. 
Provision was also made forbidding the movement of 





glandered horses in or through public places At 
that.time glanders and farcy were supposed to be 
distinct diseases and no horse was considered glan- 
dered until he had a visible ulceration of the nasal 
membrane. When this symptom appeared the horse 
was slaughtered. 

ln 1873 a further advance was made, and Farcy 
was scheduled under the C. D. (A.) Act, but only for 
Notification and Isolation. The owner having noti- 
fied could go on treating his case of farcy as long as 
he pleased. Of course many of these horses recovered 
so far as the visible symptoms went. The disease in 
their lungs continued, and only after a time clinical 
glanders became apparent. They might have been 
sold and bought two or three times between their 
first attack of farcy and their final development of 
glanders-—of glanders with a nasal ulcer. 

The weakness of this Order was soon recognised. 
Farcy was not merely a local form of glanders which 
could be cured. It was often only a manifestation 
on the skin of a disease whch had a permanent hold 
on the lungs, and at any time a horse suffering from 
farcy might become a horse with developed glanders 
and infective nasal discharge. There were hundreds 
of instances of horses showing farcy symptoms which 
apparently recovered and lived for years without a 
sign of disease developing. The authorities recog- 
nised that to slaughter every case of farcy, as they 
then did glanders, without compensation would be 
considered an injustice by owners of horses and would 
lead to evasion of notification. Their difficulty was 
to arrange for compulsory slaughter with fair com- 
pensation, and this caused the postponement of im- 
proved legislation for some years. 

In 1892 there was a great increase of glanders and 
public attention was fixed upon the question by the 
deaths of a number of human beings. The Board of 
Agriculture hurriedly issued a new Order—the Glan- 
ders Order of 1892. Both forms of the disease were 
to be treated alike—all were to be slaughtered and 
compensation paid by the Local Authorities to the 
owners. The compensation was fixed at one-half the 
value of the horse and no animal was to be valued at 
more than £30. Against this Order the London 
County Council protested, and for something over a 
year declined to slaughter unless at the request of 
the owner, when, of course, no compensation was 
given. Asthe London Authorities declived to act 
all the local authorities around London were obliged 
to do the same, to protect themselves from an inflow 
of the glandered animals from the Metropolis. The 
Order contained other provisions as to prohibition of 
movement and isolation. These were enforced 
stringently, and with the consequence that notifica- 
tion of the apparently milder cases was frequently 
evaded. Great injustice was done by this partial 
adoption of the law. Farcy and glanders had rightly 
been made one disease for the purpose of stamping- 
out, but only on the supposition that slaughter 
should be accompanied by liberal compensation. The 
local authorities evaded the compensation, aid forced 
owners who notified to kill at their own expense or 
bear the prolonged expense of isolating for an indefi- 
nite time any horse showing, or which had shown, 
signs of disease. 

In 1894 another Order was issued and is in force 
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at the present time. It provides for notification, and 
permits local authorities to slaughter and pay com- 
pensation to the extent of one-fourth value of the in- 
fected horse. Whilst allowing one-fourth value as the 
maximum compensation the Order also permits the 
payment of any sum not less than £2. The majority 
of local authorities pay the maximum sum, but the 
London County Council only pay £2, and this action 
more or less binds the surrounding counties to do 
the same, or to decline to slaughter at all, and thus 
evade compensation by keeping alive the diseased 
horses so long as the owner cares to incur the cost. 
The confusion which results from this Order allowing 
local authorities to slaughter or not as they think fit 
and to pay as compensation any sum from £2 up to 
the quarter value of a horse is very great and should 
be done away with. Regulations should be uniform 
and compulsory, so that glanders might be treated 
alike in every county and town. 

The increased spread of glanders shows that this 
Order is insufficient even to control the disease. We 
know where it fails, and we know that regulations 
uniform and compulsory might stamp out the disease 
with very little more expense and trouble to the 
authorities and even more justice to the horse-owner. 

The great defect is that no provision is made for 
the in-contact animals. In no other disease scheduled 
for prevention are regulations confined only to the 
visibly infected animals. Glanders is alone treated 
in this ridiculous manner, and, as it is of all the 
scheduled diseases the one in which latent disease is 
most common, it is the one in which strictest pro- 
vision should be made for the infected cases which are 
still undeveloped. You may have a stud, from which 
a glandered horse is slaughtered once a week—a stud 
which you know is infected to the extent of 20 per 
cent. of its members—and yet no power exists to 
control those infected horses. Such a stud may be 

sold. Such studs or portions of them are sold every 
week and carry disease to previously healthy studs. 
Even when not sold they are constant sources of in- 
fection, infecting the new horses brought in and 
keeping up a continuous mass of infection. 

Before the year 1891 the task of detecting the in- 
fected horse which had glanders lesions in his lungs, 
but which had developed no external signs was im- 
possible. In that year mallein was discovered by a 
Russian veterinary surgeon, and in 1893 was used 
in thiscountry as an aid to the diagnosis of the 
disease. This agent has now been largely and widely 
used. Iixperience has demonstrated beyond a doubt 
that it is a trustworthy Ciagnostic agent, and the 
whole veterinary profession is convinced that when 
used by an expert it infallibly detects glanders in at 
least 98 per cent. of cases—detects it, remember 
when no other method of diagnosis is possible. But 
this is not all that can be said for mallein. It detects 
the disease in 24 hours, and detects it in a stage before 
it is capable of infecting other horses. Mallein has 
revolutionised the methods of controlling and stamp- 
ing out glanders, and yet the Board of Agriculture 
make no use of it and fail to issue an Order which 
would permit Local Authorities to use it. 

In 1898 the Corporation of the City of Glasgow 
sent a deputation to the President of the Board 
begging for powers to use mallein. They were 


. politely told to wait. 





In 1899 a Departmental Com- 
mittee recommended the use of mallein and the ex- 
amination and detention of all in-contact horses. 
Still we are all waiting. 

There is nothing more certain in preventive medi- 
cine than that glanders, by proper regulations, could 
be stamped out of this country in a very few 

ears. 

Very little alteration of the 1894 Order is neces- 
sary to make it an effective piece of legislation. 
Notification by the owner we now have. It would be 
better if we also had compulsory notification by 
veterinary surgeons of all cases seen by them. 

Permission to Local Authorities to slaughter and 
pay compensation is now law. The required altera- 
tion of this is that slaughter should be compulsory. 

The amount of compensation is now variable, it 
should be definite and uniform. The majority of 
authorities pay one-fourth value of the horse, some 


pay nothing, and the London County Council pay £2. ° 


All should pay alike, and a fair amount for clinically 
diseased animals would be one-fourth with a maxi- 
mum payment of £5. 

The Departmental Committee recommended that a 
higher compensation should be paid for horses killed 
on a reaction to mallein than is allowed for horses 
killed on clinical evidence of disease. This is a fair 
and expedient recommendation, and I suggest that it 
would be carried out by a compensation of half value 
with a maximum payment of £25. 

The 1894 Order provides that a Local Authority 
may make regulations for regulating or preventing 
the movement of horses in or out of any stable or 
place in which glanders exists. It then specifically 
states that such regulations shall cease immediately 
after the removal of the diseased horse and the disin- 
fection of the place. If this proviso were omitted 
authorities would have power to deal with the studs 
in which glanders prevailed, and they might then 


test all the in-contact horses with mallein and so 


detect every diseased animal in the place. It has 
been said that such power might be abused and the 
owner of a stud ruined by having his business sud- 
denly stopped. This is an entirely fanciful difficulty 
and one easily provided for by a clause requiring 
immediate telegraphic information of the action to 
the Board of Agriculture, who would intervene in 
case of stupidity or tyranny. The testing of the 
whole stud could be carried out by a Local Authority 
with the co-operation of the owner. In accordance 
with the owner’s interests or wishes the stud could 
be tested at once or in batches, and then nothing 
near so much inconvenience would be suffered by 
horseowners as is daily inflicted on the owners of 
other diseased stock. 

The whole question is ripe for decision. The 
difficulties are slight and easily surmounted. I can- 
not help thinking that the fear to act is entirely due 
to ignorance, and that the predominance of lay 
officers at the Board—who, of course, are wanting 12 
knowledge—is the sole cause of legislation for gla0- 
ders being years behind the teaching of veterinaty 
science and the desire of the public. 

There is just one more point I must refer to—the 
curative action of mallein. If it could be shown that 
glanders was cured by repeated injections of mallei 
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we should have to revise our methods of stamping it 
out. There are sufficient observations recorded to 
show that although mallein has a curative action, 
there are cases upon which it has no controlling 
effect. Some horses thet have shown no sign of 
glanders but which have reacted to mallein develop 
visible disease whilst being submitted to repeated 
injections of the agent.. The fact is then narrowed 
down to this—that some horses may be cured by re- 
peated injections. Experiments in London show 
about 50 per cent. of recoveries—not recoveries of 
clinical cases, but recoveries of horses which have 
shown no signs of disease save a well marked reaction 
to mallein. Such cases are those in which only a 
few nodules exist in the lungs, in other words they are 
horses in the earlier stages of disease. The curative 
action of mallein and the fact that very few infected 
horses are infective until they show clinical signs of 
disease, afford weighty evidence in favour of not im- 
mediately destroying all horses that react to mallein. 
If they are not destroyed they should be stabled to- 
gether separate from other horses. They might be 
allowed to work subject to nightly return to their iso- 
lation stable. They should not be sold, and they 
should be slaughtered at any time on the request of 
the owner. There would certainly be some economy 
by such a proceeding, and very little risk to other 
horses. 

There are, however, many conditions under which 
the isolation instead of slaughter of reactors would 
not be expedient. In many cases a suitable stable 
for isolating reacting horses could not be found. In 
the case of only one or two reactors being found in a 
large stud it would be folly to run any risk when the 
disease could be stamped oxt at once. In the case of 
an outbreak in some county or town usually free from 
disease it would be most unwise not to adopt the safe 
method of clearing the place at once. 

In a few large studs of valuable horses in which 
the disease has been lingering for years it is probable 
that a large proportion of reactors might be found. 
Great cost and great interference with business 
would be avoided here by adopting isolation and re- 
peated injection of mallein. 

To meet such cases a new Order might provide 
powers to Local Authorities to use isolation, and 
might even allow an owner of horses to appeal to the 
Board of Agriculture for leave to adopt it under the 
superintendence of the Local Authority. 

Between control of disease and its extermination 
there is a great difference. We are certain that glan- 
ders may be stamped out and therefore measures 
should be directed to that end. It has been stated 
that it is impossible to prevent the reintroduction of 
glanders from abroad by the imported horse, and 
therefore strong measures aiming at stamping-out 
are not justified. The reply to this is obvious, viz., 
that without strong measures we cannot even con- 
trol glanders, and that with them we should experi- 
ence neither difficulty nor deiay in stamping-out any 
Imported disease. 1f the possibility of reintroduction 


of disease from abroad is to be considered a bar to 
ary thorough measures here for its extermination, 
the Board of Agriculture is most illogical in its treat- 
ment of Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 


We have had a 


number of cases of reintroduction of Foot-and-Mouth 
but the Board has successfully met them. Ifwe had 
reintroduction of glanders the regulations I have sug- 
gested would at once stamp it out. 














FRACTURE OF THE OS CORON. 
By E. Watuts Hoare, F.R.C.V.S. 


The subject was a valuable four year old hunter. 
While at exercise in the morning of August 10th he 
bolted, got rid of his rider and ran about in a mad 
fashion, came into contact with a wheel barrow in a 
narrow passage, and finally came into violent contact 
with a wall, which had the effect of throwing him 
down. The rider stated that the animal suddenly 
put down his head and managed to get off the bridle, 
he then bolted, and the only chance for the rider was 
to throw himself off. 

On examination I found the horse unable to place 
any weight on the off fore leg, the pastern was swol- 
len and painful, the hollow of the heel was also 
swollen, and there was marked constitutional dis- 
turbance present. 

After a short time he would place the heel on the 
ground and elevate the toe to a slight degree. On 
manipulating the pastern, slight crepitation could be 
discovered, and there was abnormal mobility in the 
corono-pedal-articulation. On the near fore leg 
there were extensive wounds in the region of the 
knee, and great laceration of the tissues. The animal 
was destroyed. 

On examining the leg, I found the subcutaneous 
tissues infiltrated from below the knee to the foot, 
large masses of gelatinous blood-stained material 
being present along the flexor tendons and in the hol- 
low of the heel. The inferior articular surface of the 
os suffraginis was denuded of cartilage anteriorly ; 
the os coronz was fractured into eight moderate 
sized irregular fragments, and ten minute pieces. 
The surface of the perforans tendon as it glides over 
the smooth surface at the back of the os coron® was 
lacerated, and minute portions of the bone were found 
imbedded therein. 

Remarks.—It is difficult to account for the manner 
in which the above serious injuries occurred. Tomy 
mind the point of interest is the slight degree of cre- 
pitation that could be discovered, and the absence of 
any displacement in the contour of the leg. At first 
the toe only touched the ground, later on the heel 
was placed on the ground with very slight elevation 
of the toe. But we would have expected some dis- 
placement in a lateral direction, as the articular sur- 
faces of the bone were shattered into small portions. 








BOVINE MALARIA. 


I read with much interest in your issue of August 
17th an abstract on Bovine Malaria, and in response 
to the wish expressed by the translator, desire to 
méntion some of the results of my experience of the 
disease so prevalent in some parts of Ireland under 
the names ‘‘ Red Water” and ‘* Blood Murrain.” 





My appreciation of the description of the disease 
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given by Guglielmi, concides with that of your corres-. 
pondent. I have noticed “red water” appearing 
most frequently amongst newly introduced animals 
in a herd, but have reason to believe that the disease 
as seen in this country is not so frequently fatal as 
in the countries where the researches quoted were 
carried on. 
With regard to the parasitic nature of the disease 
I think there can now be no longer any doubt. Some 
time ago I invited Professor Mettam, Principal of the 
Royal Veterinary Coliege of Ireland, to investigate a 
case, and without any difficulty he demonstrated the 
presence of “‘ pirosoma bigeminum ” in the blood cor- 
puscles. Since then he has also found the same or- 
ganisms in one case brought under his notice by Mr. 
James McKenny of Dublin, and in others in localities 
far distant from one another in Ireland. I believe 
that his observations are not yet complete, but have 
his permission to mention the above. In his pre- 
parations I had no difficulty in recognising many of 
the forms described, the typical twin pear-shaped 
bodies being, perhaps, most usual. At the close of 
each of my pioneer lectures in North Leitrim when 
replying to queries from agriculturists, I found that 
this disease was the greatest scourge from which they 
suffered. The district is a poor one and veterinary 
practitioners few and far between, so that scientific 
information was not to be obtained. A fine field for 
research is there open. The stock-owners have the 
idea that ‘ blood murrain ” is not usually fatal un- 
less it is attended by “ dry murrain ’—i.e., obstinate 
impaction. 
Blackrock, co. Dublin. 
24th August. 


Fatkner ©. Mason. 





LACTATION IN YOUNG ANIMALS. 
By Henry Gray. 


There are many records of lactation in foals in the 
English veterinary journals, and a few years ago a 
case of ‘‘ Lactaticn in a foal which showed signs of 
cestrum "’ was published, I believe, in The Veterinary 
Journal. 

Bitches very commonly, and cats very rarely, come 
in milk about the time they should have parturiated, 
if they had been previously impregnated. It is very 
troublesome in pet bitches that are not »llowed to 
bear young, as they usually come on in this condition 
at least twice a year and will act, if permitted, as 
foster parents to the offspring of another bitch and 
even cat. I have known of cases of the bitch, when 
in this state, stealing a puppy or kitten and giving it 
suck. Bitches of all ages, from six months and up- 
wards, are liable to this anomaly. 

Young sheep, when fed on young clover, etc., fre- 
quently secrete milk. I have seen a whole flock at 
one time so affected. 

I have a photograph of an aged dog suffering from 
enlargement of its ectopic testicles showing functional 
mammary glands. 

lt is a fact well known to medical men that young 


non-pregnant girls and even young men may secrete 
milk. 








ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


ANESTHESIA OF THE Spina Corp By INJECTION OF 
CocaInE. 


Prof. Baldoni gives an account of his experiments 
and practice of this method of anesthesia in La 
Clinica Vétérinaria. 

For dogs he uses a needle 7 cm. long, 1 mm. 
diam.; for horses 14 cm. by 14 mm. and a sterilized 
1 per cent. solution of cocaine; 1—6 c.c. for dogs, 
5—15 <.c. for horses. The majority of the injec- 
tions were made in the lumbar region, but some ex- 
periments were carried out in the dorsal and cervical 
regions ; injections in the occipito atloid foramen 
always resulted in instant death. 

In the horse asin the man the lumbar injections 
were made on a line uniting the antero-internal 
angles of the iliac bones so as to enter the lumbo- 
sacral foramen; it was found to be practically im- 
possible to perform injections through the interverte- 
hres foramina of the lumbar vertebrae owing to the 
masses of tissue to be penetrated or avoided in reach- 
ing them. 

In dogs a point of entry into the vertebrae space 
is more easily defined, for the lumbo-sacral foramen 
is the centre of a triangle whose apex is the pos- 
terior margin of the spinous apophysis of the last 
lumbar vertebra, and whose base is a line uniting the 
extremities of the posterior margin of the antero- 
internal angles of the iliac bones. 

In the dorsal region of all animals injections may 
be made by placing the needle perpendicular to the 
base of the spinous process of the vertebra and 
following the anterior border of the rib to reach the 
intervertebral foramen. In the cervical region in 
horses injections are possible but not practicable. 
Five to eighteen minutes after injection the hind legs 
become limp, and in 20 to 80 minutes there is loss 
of sensation over the whole of the lower part of 
the body. The extent of anesthesia seemed to be 
regulated more by the quantity of fluid injected than 
by the strength of the solution. The degree of in- 
sensibility obtained is not as absolute as the anes- 
thesia of chloroform, the anal and vesical sphincters 
are paralysed, but there is a muscular sensibility ‘0 
touch in some degree. The pupil is dilated; respira- 
tion fuller and deeper, of normal rythm, pulse slightly 
increased in frequency, cardiac rythm normal. 
Sensibility returns after about half-an-hour’s an2s- 
thesia, and recovery is faster than after chloroform. 

The method presents some advantages in the treat- 
ment of abdominal hernia, but it has been overrated 
and among its disadvantages are the excessive sweat- 
ing which occurs, the clonic spasms of the lower 
parts of the limbs, the disturbance of circulation 
and respiration, rise of temperature and vomiltion, 
meningitis or damage to the cord which are frequent 
sequelee, and cocaine poisoning. Some animals show 
less susceptibility than others, and a dog and an ass 
did not suffer any inconvenience from strong doses 
injected on three successive days, but on the whole 
the method is too risky to recommend itself for prac 
tical purposes. 
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WESTERN COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
(Continued from p. 126) 


ALCOHOL IN PHYSIOLOGY AND THERA- 
PEUTICS. 
By W. Brown, M.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—I feel I need not 
apologise for bringing this subject before our Associa- 
tion. Its importance can be estimated from the fact that 

robably no drug in the pharmacopeeia is so widely and 
indiscriminately used with less knowledge of its real 
nature and effect than is alcohol. Familiarity is said to 
breed contempt, and the fact that this drug has been 
used so freely as a beverage among us, and almost with 
equal freedcm asa kind of specific cure-all, has more 
than justified the persistent efforts made by a small 
but steadily increasing number of the medical profession, 
to rescue it from the empirics (be they ever so highly 
qualified) who have abused it and the dignity of the 
profession to which they belong. The indiscriminate 
prescribing of a highly dangerous and powerful drug to 
every imaginable complaint which flesh is heir to, with- 
out any regard to its real nature, and often without any 
real knowledge of its right place in therapeutics, is the 
action not of professional men but of quacks. Nor can 
we be said in our profession to be entirely free from the 
same charge. Is it not a fact that as a remedy alcohol is 

rescribed for every conceivable disease among us, and 
in one or other of its forms it is given constantly as a 
vehicle for other strong drugs ? 
_ Of absolute alcohol it is scarcely needful to speak. It 
is very rarely seen and never used among us. Its great 
affinity for water rendering it very difficult to obtain and 
still more difficult to keep. It is a clear colourless 
liquid, spirituous in nature, and very pungent to the 
smell and taste. It burns witha clear, very hot fame, 
completely consuming its carbon. 

We deal. however, with the manufactured article, pre- 
pared in various forms as a beverage fur the taste if not 
the need of man. These preparations are made by many 
different processes having nothing in common except the 
invariable presence in greater or less quantities of 
alcohol. 

In the first place we notice that alcohol has all the 
pee and nature of those substances which we 

now as poisons, in other words that its nature is to 
destroy, not to build up animal life. 

Dr. W. B. Carpenter describes some experiments made 
upon large dogs. Death resulted from large doses of 
alcohol in the same way as from prussic acid, opium and 
other poisons. He then states “The effects of large 
doses of strong alcoholic liquors upon man are of precisely 
the same kind as those which have been described as 
presenting themselves after the introduction of pure 
alcohol, in the stomach of animals, 

It is often claimed for alcohol that it is not a poison, 

ut 1a some measure acts asa food. You must pardon 
oad I lay particular stress on this statement which T 
believe to be entirely false, that on the contrary alcohol 
18 In all senses of the word a poison, as contrasted with a 
food, that its physiological action is alwaysin harmony 
—_ this supposition, and that in dealing with it as a 
‘nerapeutic agent it behoves us to remember that we 
are not dealing with a mild “simple,” harmless in its 
nature and gentle in its action, but with one of the 
Most powerful drugs of which our pharmacopeeia speaks, 
@ most deadly poison, rapid in its action and most certain 





and far-reaching in its results. It may, however, be 
argued that even supposing alcohol be a poison as stated 
yet it is never given as alcohol pure and simple, but is 
made to blend with other fluids containing nutritious 
properties of a more or less high order. That the in- 
jurious effects of the drug are lessened by being largely 
diluted is of course self-evident, but that in such drinks 
as beer, stout, and porter (so largely vaunted for their 
nutritious properties) or that in the different wines or 
more ardent spirits, any nourishment of any account is 
present,*I think a very short investigation will show. The 
great Chemist, Liebig, certainly no enemy of beer, says 
“ we can prove with mathematical certainty that as much 
flour or meal as can lie on the point of a table knife is 
more nutritions than nine quarts of Bavarian beer (the 
best). That a man who is able daily to consume that 
amount of beer, obtains from it in a whole year, in the 
most favourable case, exactly the amount of nutritive 
constituents which is contained in a 5 lb. loaf of bread 
or in 3lbs. of fish.” So of wine, if all is taken from it 
which is known to be innutritious, we have nothing left 
but a few grains of sugar; and the same may be said 
with even greater force of ardent spirits. I have here a 
box compiled by Messrs. Southall, Birmingham chemists, 
in which are a number of substances split up into their 
component parts, and I think these specimens will very 
plainly demonstrate that whatever else mauufactured 
alcoholic drinks may claim, they cannot in any sense be 
termed nutritious. 

If then alcholic drinks cannot be said to nourish, 
neither can they be said toconvey heat to the animal 
system. Not only doves it fail to provide a suitable fuel 
but it prevents that oxidization which is so necessary 
for the removal of the waste products of the body. The 
temperature of the human body stands at a normal level 
of 984 F. If alcohcl is taken a regular and steady fall 
in the temperature takes place, until in a state of in- 
toxication a fall of from 24 to 3° below normal is reached. 
Sir B. W. Richardson carried out a long series of ex- 
periments with the object of discovering the effect of 
alcohol on the temperature. He says, speaking of the 
effects of intoxication, “I have known as long a period 
as three days required to bring back a steady, natural 
return of the full animal warmth.” The fatal effects of 
this reduction of temperature, in a cold atmosphere 
were clearly shewn by the following experiment: A 
warm blooded animal to which sufficient alcohol had 
been given to make it insensible and send it into a 
sound sleep, was placed in a chamber, the atmosphere of 
which was 10 degrees below freezing point. A similar 
animal which had no alcohol given to it, was placed in 
with it at the sametime. “TI find,” he says, “that both 
sleep under these circumstances, but the alcoholic sleeps 
to die, the other sleeps more deeply than is natural 
and lives so long as the store of food it is supplied 
with continues to support life, within these bounds it 
awakes ina warmer air uninjured. Dr. U.S. Davis, of 
Chicago, U.S.A., says, speaking of a series of experiments 
he had carried out as to the effect of different articles 
of fuod on the temperature of the body: “These ex- 
periments prove conclusively that during the active 
period of digestion, after taking ordinary food, whether 
nitrogenous or carbonaceous, the temperature of the 
body is always increased ; but after taking alcohol it 
begins to fall within half-an-hour, and continues to de- 
crease for from two to three hours. The extent and 
duration of the reduction was in direct proportion to 
the amount of alcohol taken.” This conclusively de- 
monstrates that while alcohol burns readily outside the 
body emitting great heat it is worse than useless for 
this purpose inside the system. It is a significant 
fact. that in his polar expedition Nansen took no 
alcohol except in his medicine chest and for cooking 
purposes. 

As to what becomes of alcohol when it enters the 
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system no very complete answer can be given. On 


entering the stomach it is at once rapidly absorbed by 
the blood and conveyed immediately into the blood 
current, some of it may probably be burnt up, and some 
may assume other forms. That a great portion passes 
through the body and gains exit unaltered was con- 
clusively proved many years ago by the remarkable ex- 
periments carried out by three physicians and chemists 
of Paris, named Lallemand, Purin, and Duroy. Conduct- 
ing these experiments first by means of ther and 
chloroform, with the object of proving what becomes of 
these substances after a state of insensibility has been 
reached, by aid of ingenious apparatus and numberless 
experiments, they demonstrated that when inhaled they 
are immediately absorbed by the blood and conveyed to 
the brain—as sensibility returns they escape mostly by 
the lungs, but that a// escapes and unchanged. They 
next turned their attention to the nearly allied subject, 
alcohol, and the following remarkavle results were ob- 
tained: in the moisture exhaling from the skin of a 
drunken dog they discovered the alcohol which made 
him drunk. At 6 o'clock in the evening they detected 
alcohol in the breath of a man who had partaken of 
claret at half past ten in the morning and at midnight this 
same claret was availing itself of other avenues of escape. 
They proved that the lungs exhale it, the pores of the 
skin let out a little, the kidneys do their part, in other 
words, by whatever avenue the body that God has given 
can kick out this so-called “ good gift of God” it is 
kicked out. It isa guest which passes through the body 
creates a terrible disturbance there, is unceremoniously 
expelled without paying its bill or remembering the 
servants. Enough has been said to prove to all but 
demonstration, that an ounce of alcohol being taken into 
the system, almost the whole if not the whole, leaves the 
body just as good alcohol as when it entered within 48 
hours before. 

I said, however, that this guest made a great disturb- 
ance in passing through the system, and it is to the ab- 
normal condition caused by alcoholic poisoning that I 
would next invite your attention. 

Commencing for the sake of convenience with the 
blood, we find that its effect is especially apparent on the 
red corpuscles. (And let me say in considering its action 
here or elsewhere that it is always certain and exactly in 
proportion to the amount taken. These oxygen 
carriers it causes to shrink and in a drunkard they as- 
sume a shrivelled appearance. Less oxygen is taken up 
by the blood and less carbonic acid gas is brought back 
for expulsion by the lungs. Hence we have that deposit 
of the waste tissues of the body as fat and the fatty 
degeneration almost invariably found in the organs of 


heavy drinkers and the body turned intoa veritable. 


storehouse for rubbish. 


The effect of alcohol upon the white corpuscles is not | 


less apparent and probably not Jess serious. They, too, 
become hardened and shrivelled, and their activity is 
considerably lessened ; the serious nature of anything 
which lessens the activity of these little scavengers of 
the system, we will notice later on. 

Absolute alcohol will not absorb in the blood stream 

until it is largely diluted with water. In order to obtain 
this it draws largely from the blood. To this fact is at- 
tributed the burning thirst common amongst heavy 
drinkers, and it is a constant symptom of alcoholic poi- 
soning. 
_ Its interference with coagulation is well known, and 
its tendency to cause the corpuscles to adhere together, 
and thus cause embolism of the gravest kind, needs no 
demonstration from me. 

That these properties of alcohol must have serious 
effects pg other organs is self evident. Whether we 
turn to the liver, kidneys, heart, nervous system, or the 
alimentary canal, the story with slight modifications is 


-exactly the same. 





The persistent claim put forward on behalf of this 
drug, that it aids digestion, cannot be too emphatically 
and strenuously denied, for its action is exactly the oppo- 
site. Sir D. W. Richardson declares: “I do not strain 
a syllable when I state that the worst forms of confirmed 
indigestion originate in the practice of indulging in in- 
toxicating drink, in moderate quantities.” 

A small quantity of alcohol introduced into the stom- 
ach has the effect of any other irritant, of increasing the 
flow of the digestive fluids, and in this manner it is be- 
lieved to aid digestion, but happily this fallacy is one 
which permits of the most absolute refutation. 

When the glands are thus made more active by arti- 
ficial means an unnatural quantity and not a natural 
quantity of gastric juice is discharged into the stomach, 
which is however, poorer and weaker in quality ; and 
therefore, even from this point of view, no real advantage 
is gained. A continuation of this process, however, in- 
evitably entails a drain upon the habitually over-worked 
glands, which ultimately refuse todo their work unless 
further stimulated, and what is at first taken to aid 
digestion becomes ultimately a necessity. If however, 
the drug be discontinued, the stomach ultimately re- 
gains its natural powers. As noticed in the commence- 
ment of this paper, the action of alcohol on ingesta 
is to harden and not dissolve it, this would be of far 
more serious import were it not that the stomach, treat- 
ing the alcohol as an enemy, gets rid of it as quickly as 
possible by absorption, and it is carried away to work its 
mischief eleswhere. The presence of alcohol in the 
blood-vessels produces an inferior quality of gastric juice, 
even a small quantity destroying the digestive powers 
of pepsin, which it precipitates, and it becomes insoluble 
and useless. But it may be urged that the action of a 
glass of whisky or brandy is certainly to remove the dis- 
agreeable effects of over-eating, bolting the food, or par- 
taking of indigestible food. The removal of the pain 
however, is very misleading, and the remedy is again in- 
finitely worse than the disease, the real fact being that 
the pylorus is unnaturally opened to make room for the 
undigested food before the proper time and the extra 
work is thrown on the intestines and liver, etc., the last 
state of that man being in reality much worse than the 
first. 

The liver has been described as a sentinel challenging 
and stopping anything injurious passing through the 
blood when this arrives loaded with material from the 
stomach, protecting it from injury by poisoning, etc. 
Alcohol absorbed as described is carried directly to this 
important organ, here it is challenged, and a great effort 
is made to excrete it, only very partially successful how- 
ever, and the poison again flows on to do its wretched 
work elsewhere, not, however, beforé terribly injuring 
the organ, altering its structure and character and rob- 
bing it of its power of selecting the right materials for 
the blood. The action of alcohol is first to enlarge 
the liver throngh distension of its vessels, the surcharge 
of fluid, matter and the thickening of tissue. Continuous 
use gives rise to fatty degeneration, causes the organ 
ultimately to shrink unevenly, when it becomes hard, 
rough, and hobnailed, and we get the well known “gin 
drinker’s liver,” next to the brain the liver is probably 
more seriously injured by alcohol than any other part. 

Of its action on the kidney it is hardly needful for 
me to speak. It is sufficient to say that its weaken- 
ing and ultimately destructive influences on this all im- 
portant organ is entirely on a par with that already 
noticed, there is no more frequent cause of fatty degen- 
eration and disease of the kidney. 

The human heart goes through an amount of work 
daily equal to the raising of 120 tons 1 foot, a moderate 
amount of alcohol will increas this to the tune of some 


25 tons per diem, thus enormously adding to the already 
gigantic task the organ has to perform, throagh the par 
alysis of the nerves and nerve centres. 


In excess, fatty 
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degeneration with its attendant evils and results ensues. 
It is no uncommon thing to find that in a case of chronic 
alcoholic poisoning the heart is embedded in masses of 
fat. 

Perhaps the most valuable contribution ever made 
to this most interesting investigation was almost uncon- 
ciously carried out by Dr. William Beaumont, surgeon- 
general to the United States Army about 80 years ago. 
He had for his patient a French-Canadian huntsman 
by name Alexis St. Martin, who had been shot in the 
side. The ball made a large rent, penetrating both in- 
to stomach and chest and little or no hope was enter- 
tuined for his recovery. However, exactly one year 
after, St. Martin was well enough to get out of doorg 
and walk about the fort. By a most fortunate chance 
the aperture into the stomach never closed, and the pro- 
cess of digestion could be observed with the naked eye. 
Beaumoni at once perceiving the extreme importance of 
the opportunity which presented itself, took the young 
man into his service and at intervals, for eight years, ex- 
perimented on him. In 1833 he published a thin volume 
at Plattsburg, in which the results of thousands of ex- 
pe-iments and observations were briefly stated. His in- 
vestigations are especially valuable as he does not seem 
to have even heard of teetotalism, and so what he says 
is quite free from the suspicion which the arrogance 
and extravagance of some teetotallers have thrown over 
much that has been published on this subject. 

Briefly, alcohol causes the coats of the stomach to as- 
sume an angry inflamed appearance, producing effects 
which were morbid, not healthy. All artificial drinks, 
tea, coffee, etc., are more or less injurious and retard 
digestion, as do mustard. pepper, horseradish, etc. 

Solid food is more easily digested than fluid. That 
the use of ardent spirit always retards digestion and 
produces disease if persisted in. 

That St. Martin’s system would be disordered to a ter- 
rible extent without his being much inconvenienced by it. 
After drinking hard for 8 or ten days the stomach would 
show alarming appearances of disease, and yet the man 
would only feel a slight head-ache and general dulness 
and langour. 

The effect of alcohol on the minute capillaries is to 

make them relax, permitting more blood to circulate in 
the part where they lie. This being repeated time after 
time, they gradually lose their elasticity and their power 
of controlling the flow of blood to the various organs, the 
dull red appearance of the heavy drinker is an outward 
and visible sign of this fact. Aleohol weakens, stagnates, 
and paralyses, wherever it goes it is its invariable effect, 
and is in exact proportion to the amount taken. 
_, Dr. Richardson declares : “ We know now as surely as 
if we could see within the body what is the condition of 
the organs of persons who indulge in alcohol in what is 
considered a moderate degree, we are concious that the 
vessels of the brain, of the lungs, of the liver, of the kid- 
neys, of the stomach are paralysed, and are loaded to full 
distension with blood.” 

Dr. Percy, a British physician, records that he injected 

two ounces of alcohol into the stomach of a dog, causing 
almost instant death, as quickly as possible removing the 
brain, he extracted from it a surprising amount of alco- 
hol, far more than he could obtain from the blood or 
liver. On injecting small quantities not sufficient to 
cause death into dogs, he obtained an exactly similar re- 
sult, in other words, alcohol is preminently a brain poi- 
son, having a special affinity for, and acting on, the 
nervous system, the small blood vessels dilating as de- 
scribed, and producing the too well known phenomena of 
inebriety, or loss of muscular control, stupification, in- 
sensibility, and even death. 
. Into this intensely interesting phase of the subject it 
1s, however, needless for me to enter, as veterinary sur- 
geons the problem of intoxication happily possesses no 
professional interest. 


I think I have said amply sufficient to prove that whe- 
ther used in animal or human medicine, alcohol is a drug 
terribly forceful in its effect, misleading and yet certain 
in its action, and capable of producing the most wide- 
spread and mischievious results, and yet as I said at the 
commencement of this paper, this is the agent which in 
both professions is used witha prodigality which nothing 
butcolossal ignorance would even licence or tolerateamong 
reasoning men. In the true sense of the term it cannot be 
called a stimulant, its apparently stimulating effect being 
entirely caused by its narcotic and not its stimulating 
properties, it is the paralysis of the pneumono-gastric 
nerve, and not the stimulation of the heart, which causes 
the deceptive increase in the heart’s action. The most 
which can possibly be claimed for it as a stimulant is, 
that it borrows strength for the system at the expense of 
the system, by its use I can obtain at 4 o'clock that 
strength which is in reserve for 5 o’clock ; this may be 
desirable to tide over a crisis, but the danger of it is 
sufficiently obvious. Its administration in cases of diarr- 
hoea and heart failure in pratice may be justified, and for 
many years | practiced it, lately, however, my views in 
this direction have undergone considerable modification. 

As to prescribing it in cases of inflammatory conditions 
of the lungs and vital organs, I believe it to be entirely 
contrary to’ the knowledge of its physiological action. 
Into a system already loaded with impurities you intro- 
duce a powerful drug the immediate effect of which is to 
arrest the function of the blood as stoke, scavenger, and 
builder to the system. Whether this is in accordance 
with sound practice I leave the members to judge. I 
know it is claimed that it has its place in the earlier 
stages of inflammatory diseases before the more active 
state has set in, as its action is to decrease the tempera- 
ture of the body, but I need hardly point out that the 
action of the drugs of a less questionable nature, has 
precisely the same effect. 

The habit of prescribing alcohol in wasting diseases 
such as influenza, is not less open to question, and is 
very misleading. As already pointed out whatever else 
alcohol may be, it is not a food in any real sense of the 
word; it cannot and does not build up the system. What 
it does is to give a transitory and altogether deceptive 
sense of stimulation and acquired strength, only to die 
out and require another dose in larger quantity if the 
same apparent relief is to be again felt. 

In the very interesting and able paper given to us by 
our Secretary at our last meeting (whose removal to 
another sphere of labour will be a loss to this Society 
not very easily filled, and much regretted by us all) we 
had very vividly brought before us the all important 
work done for the body by the white corpuscles of the 
blood. That they are the great army of defence provided 
by nature and constantly on guard to protect the animal 
system from assaults from without. Any agent which 
interferes with this action, which causes it in any degree 
to become less effective, must on the face of it be con- 
sidered a deadly foe tothe body. What would be thought 
of a government which allowed the defences of its 
country to become obsolete and worn out, its guns 
rusted and defective, its arsenals depleted of stores of 
ammunition, its ports and dockyards neglected and 
starved, more reprehensible still, starved its officers and 
soldiers and rendered them incapable of performing their 
duties. I need not ask you; such a government would 
be called a band of traitors and would be held up to the 
ridicule, contempt, and retribution of the world. Yet 
this is just what alcohol does for the system. Blood 


which absorbs alcohol is unhealthy blood, the micros- 
cope shows it, that which is at once the defender of the 
system, its scavenger, its heating apparatus, and its 
builder, is deprived of much of its power of defence, 
crippled in its efforts to expel impurities, its power of 
warming the system, and its efficiency as a restorative. 





And yet this is the drug which we pour often in an almost 
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unlimited quantity down the throats of our innocent 

atients—I had well nigh said victims. Neither does the 
Enife of the anatomist help us. The body that is accus- 
tomed to alcohol is an unhealthy ‘body, not an organ es- 
capes, liver, lungs, kidneys, stomach, heart, wherever 
you go it is all the same, all are affected, and injuri- 
ously. 

Srenssbechen let me say that I do not for one moment 
mean to assert that this subject is comparable in its im- 
portance to our profession to that of the medical. The 
great danger, viz., that of creating an ever-increasing 
appetite for itself, is not present in our patients, but I 
trust I have said enough to establish the position I took 
up at the commencement, viz., that in using this drug 
we are employing an agent capable of the most danger- 
ous, destructive, and far-reaching effects and which 
should not be used except when we have full knowledge 
of the disease we are treating, the drug we are using, and 
the effect we wish to produce. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. W. PeENHALE said the paper which had just been 
read must have entailed a considerable amount of 
thought. It was full of records, experiments, and re- 
search as to the action of alcohol. Whilst he heard the 
paper with admiration, he could not fail to notice that it 
dealt with one side of the question only ; almost entirely, 
in fact, with the use of large quantities of alcohol or ex- 
treme alcoholism. He believed everyone would agree 
that the use of large amounts of alcohol was extremely 
baneful and pernicious. It was said that there was not 
a family in England of which some of the members did 
not suffer from an over indulgence in the use of what he 
considered to be at timesa valuable drug. It was gener- 
ally agreed that the action of alcohol would produce 
fatty degeneration of the heart and what was known as 
“hob nail” liver, and it also had a remarkable and bane- 
ful influence on the nerve cells and on the brain itself. 
As they knew the effects on the mind were most disas- 
trous. If it wasindulged in to a great extent it would 
make a man neglectful of his family and of his business. 
Far worse than when it produced disease of the liver and 
heart, was it when it brought a respectable man to de- 
gradation. But as veterinary surgeons they were there 
to discuss the effect of alcohol on animals, and he be- 
lieved the majority of the members would agree with him 
in saying there were times in their practice when they 
could use alcohol in moderate doses with the greatest 
benefit, and that they often obtained effects from it in 
cases of emergency such as no other drug would supply. 
There was nothing in their present pharmacopcia to act 
so readily as alcohol in certain situations. 

The paper pointed out clearly that alcohol would re- 
duce temperature. He had seen cases of a chronic nature 
where the temperature remained high, and after a few 
smal] doses of alcohol were given they could pull the 
temperature down . within a few days and sometimes 
within a few hours from 104 to 102°, and then down to 
normal. In such cases other drugs had failed to produce 
this good effect. There could be no doubt that alcohol 
was a poison if used excessively, but it was good if used 
judiciously. It must be remembered that afew drops of 
prussic acid were capable of killing their patients, but 
there were diseases such as gastritis in which he knew of 
no drug so good. He thought they must look upon 
alcohol in much the same light. That was to say that 
because it was a poison in large doses they must not con- 
demn its use as a medicine in small or proper doses. The 
essayist had rather derided its power as an aid to diges- 
tion. But there could be no doubt that it was an aid in 
small doses ; experiments had shown that it would pro- 


be an aid to digestion, 
certain instances. Sometimes they could not rais 

. . se 
an animals system do what they would. If they put in 





tonics, these acted as irritants, but if first of all some: 
stimulant were given, either in the form of port wine,. 
or whiskey or something of that sort, dilatation of the 
vessels ensued and so nutrition was produced. Alcohol 
would wake up the system and catch it up, it would 
bring about a stimulation which they would fail to do in 
any other way. They often found for instance a horse 
in an exhausted condition. They might fill his stomach 
with beans and oats, which would remain undigested: 
unless they gave a stimulant. Often an animal refused 
to feed at all but he was, by the aid of stimulants, able 
at once to go into his crib ; then they would have a flow 
of saliva and pepsin and goon | digestion would come: 
on. Thus the system was rebuilt for further work. 

The essayist had laid great stress on the action of 
alcohol on the red and white corpuscles, and said that it 
prevented the entrance of disease germs into the sys- 
tem. Dr. Fraser had said that in Bombay the mortality 
among the non-drinking patients was 95 per cent.,. 
whereas among drinkers it was only 20 per cent., and 
the same was even found to be the case in Glasgow. He 
(Mr. Penhale) took exception to the statement that the 
skin of the dog yielded back thorough exhalation. [The 
essayist, interposing, said he thought he had been mis- 
understood. Through induration of the skin of the dog 
made drunk alcohol was found ; he did not intend to con- 
vey the impression that it wag all got back.] Mr. Pen- 
hale said even then it must have been traced to alcohol. 
They knew that the dog’s skin exhaled remarkably 
little, and that there would be a very small yield of 
alcohol. Drinkers’ hearts were often found surrounded 
by fat, but the mere fact that a heart was surrounded by 
masses of fat was a different thing from fatty degenera- 
tion itself. 

He thought the essayist had given them a valuable: 
paper as to the mischief of extreme alcoholism, but of the 
use of alcohol in moderate stimulating doses he had not 
dealt with very largely. If used in moderation alcohol, 
in the hands of a skilled person, was valuable. The 
essayist condemned the wholesale use of it in a general 
way. Of course it must be entirely wrong to give horses 
or cows doses of whiskey which might be quite unsuited 
to the disease. In many cases which he (the speaker) 
treated, especially among farmers, the animals had been 
generally doctored with something before he arrived, and 
he would prefer to have them dosed with whiskey rather 
than with the many numerous concoctions sometimes 
given. These latter sometimes caused death which would 
have been saved by a stimulating dose of alcohol.— 
(App.) ; 

Mr. Bonp thanked Mr. Brown for his interesting 
paper, he had come up from Plymouth on purpose to 
hear it, and toa great extent he agreed with him. He 
(the speaker) was not a great believer in alcohol asa 
medicine, and he supposed the alcohol he used in his 
practice in a year was not more than a gallon. He had 
not used sweet spirits of nitre in his practice for about 
nine years. But that was an article of drug used by 
nearly every veterinary surgeon and, doubtless, it was 
used for its property of alcohol, and yet no chemist or 
doctor was able to say what sweet spirits of nitre were. 
The stimulant he used was spirit of ammonia distilled, 
leaving out the essential oils. It was clearer and did 
not go cloudy. In cases of lung disease he did not be- 
lieve in continuing with alcohol and he did not do it. It 
might increase digestion or it might not. Ever since he 
had been in practice he had never personally taken 
alcoholic beverage with his food, and he did not suffer 
from indigestion. The beverage he had always on his 
table for himself was cold tea. (Laughter.) He used to 


duce a flow of the gastric juice and, that being so, it nenet | use when in practice as a chemist from 350 to 400 gal- 


It must also be nutritious in | 


lons of alcohol a week for eight years. It was used as 4 
vehicle for drugs of almost every imaginable description. 


' In his opinion they, as veterinary surgeons, gave doses 


far too large. Cases of death had occurred where bot- 
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tles of spirits had been poured down. [The President : 
Gone the wrong way. (Laughter.)] Mr. Bond : Perhaps 
so. Proceeding, he said he had found alcohol of benefit 
in recovering from influenza. Whether it was owing to 
the fact that it helped the patient to sleep he did not 
know, but it certainly seemed to help to a little better 
recovery if not carried too far. He thought the paper 
had been rather too much in the nature of a temperance 
lecture, and he should have preferred the essayist to 
have gone more into the therapeutic etfects of alcohol. 
At Plymouth men gave horses beer and porter after a 
journey, but he could not say that they got worse than 
other horses. The animals lasted just about as long and 
looked as well. It was a question whether alcohol wasa 
food or not. 

Mr. Ascort said that while he thanked Mr. Brown for 
his paper he must confess that he was more in sympathy 
with the remarks of the opener of the discussion. With 
the greater part of Mr. Brown’s paper they all sympath- 
ised. Large doses of alcohol were injurious to maa and 
‘bezst. As a rule the doses were far too large. Cows 
-stood large doses better perhaps than the horse. He 
agreed with Mr. Penhale that small doses used medicin- 
ally were, in many cases, beneficial. Of this he had had 
a personal experience. A man over 70 years of age whom 
he knew was lying near unto death, and if it bad not 
been for smal] doses of brandy he felt quite satisfied that 
he must have died. The brandy had a stimulating effect 
on the heart, and after a dose it was wonderful how the 
heart. steadied. Mr. Bond and Mr. Brown, although 
agreeing in many points, disagreed on one. Mr. Brown 
appeared to convict alcohol with tea, while Mr. Bond was 
in favour of tea. 

Mr. Bonp (interposing): I only speak of my own ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Ascort said although the experiments referred to 
by Mr. Brown had given such results in regard to the 
stomach, yet they might not represent such an unhealthy 
condition as he supposed. Man continued to live as long 
nov as he used to. He certainly should be sorry to 
think that alcohol in small doses was not a beneficial 
medicine. He knew of cases where evidently an aid to 
digestion was derived from having a little whiskey or 
brandy and water with the meals, but different people 
had different stomachs, and he knew other people whose 
powers of digestion were hindered by stimulants. 

Mr. Down said he knew alcohol had a prejudicial effect 
on people and animals if given in large quantities, but if 
given in small quantities he thought it acted beneficially. 
He had to attend a horse some time ago suffering from 
pneumonia. It was ill for three days, and he suggested 
further advice. The second opinion suggested a stimu- 
lant every three hours in small quantities. Just prior to 
that the temperature had gone down nearly three de- 
grees. Next day the horse was better and eventually 
recovered, but he told the owner that he did not think 
the animal would live a great while. Three months 
later it was again taken ill, and as the former recovery 
was attributed to stimulants, he(Mr. Down), commenced 
with stimulants, and also suggested having another con- 
sultation, but the owner would not hear of it, and the 
animal died. He (the Speaker) should like to know 
whether the stimulant was the cause of the cure itself, or 
was the disease on the turn before the second opinion 
was had? Unlike Mr. Bond, he could not take tea with 
his dinner. He had not ventured on whiskey, but had 
found that warm water was the best thing he could take 
with his meals, 

Mr. GrLuaM, said he went a long way with Mr. Brown. 
Personally he prescribed a little, but not much, alcohol 
in drugs. A short time agoa medical man suggested to 
him that if veterinary surgeons, instead of trying so 
much spirits were to try other stimulants, such as tea 





and coffee, especially in cases of coma, the result would 
be more satisfactory. Last summer in a case of sun- 


stroke, he tried coffee and the effect was wonderful, and 
he thought this beverage might be applied more in their 
drugs. Mr. Bond had mentioned spirits of nitrous ether, 
but there was a preparation without the alcohol—an el- 
ixir of nitrous ether. 

Mr. Bonp: What I said was that I did not know the 
exact composition of sweet spirits of nitre. 

The PRESIDENT said he agreed with Mr. Penhale, that 
Mr. Brown had treated the subject solely trom the point 
of view of the excessive use of alcohol, and not of its use 
as a medicine for animals. Personally, he used alcohol 
largely, and he found it to be of great benefit in fnflu- 
enza, and after cases of pleurisy where the animals had 
been very low. When they would drink milk readily, a 
little stimulant with it seemed to pick them up and get 
them along very much faster. It increased the circula- 
tion. If the stimulant was given in excessive doses, it 
was apt to be prejudicial and injurious in its effect. In 
regard to spirits of ether nit., he used that drug more ex- 
tensively than any other in his surgery, and he found 
great benefit from it, especially in cases of fever. He 
used it sometimes with alcohol. He could not under- 
stand not suffering from indigestion after drinking a lot 
of tea, for he had always been told that the effect of tea 
was to produce a leathery constituent in the stomach. 
He thought that a little stimulant after dinner and sup- 
per, would considerably help to digest the food. Pro- 
fessor Frazer had emphatically stated that it aided 
digestion, for it produced an extra flow of saliva and gas- 
tric juice. The professor wasa good authority and had 
excellent reason for giving his opinion so emphatically. 

Mr. Brown replying to the discussion, said that the 
paper had been criticised on the ground that it had been 
rather in the nature of a teetotal lecture. He tried to 
avoid making it so, but it was extremely difficult, be- 
cause, after all, the results of using any drug could 
not be gauged except by its ultimate effect, and it was 
only by going to the drunkard that they could find the 
ultimate effect of alcohol. He did not desire to try 
and push teetotal doctrines. He felt the difficulty of 
bringing the matter before them unless he made use 
of the extreme effect of alcoholic poisons. The ex- 
treme effect of alcoholic poisoning was given by exces- 
sive use, but the effect of alcoholic poisons gradually 
progressed from small doses. Whena man took a small 
dose he got so far on the way to alcoholic poisoning, and 
the progressive action ultimately resulted in death. If 
his remarks seemed to dwell too much upon the action 
on the human being, his excuse was, that this was the 
only object lesson he could really givethem. It was the 
quantity which veterinary surgeons gave their patients 
that he protested against. He contended that they 
poured it down their throats continually without know- 
ing what it was going to do, or what effect they wished 
to produce. It had become with them a custom without 
due regard to its scientific effect. 

Speaking of diseases that would be helped by alcohol, 
Mr. Brown admitted that in the case of a dying man, it 
would stimulate the heart to action, and certainly if 
there was a case in which the drug ought to be used, it was 
such a one as that mentioned by Mr. Ascott, but he had 
known cases in which hot water had been used in small 
quantities, and the same effect had been produced as 
with alcoholic stimulants. If he had time he should 
have dwelt more on the therapeutic action. Alcohol 
was a benefit sometimes in sweating dens, where con- 
sumption was rampant. In the old sweating days, 
when men used to sit amidst absolutely unsanitary con- 
ditions, it was found that the old stagers who were soak- 
ed in alcohol had powers of resistance which the younger 
ones had not. As a rule the younger ones succumbed 
and the heavy drinkers lived. The explanation was 
that the steeping of the tissues in alcohol preserved 
them to a certain extent, and that fact was import- 
ant, notwithstanding the other deleterious conditions 
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which alcohol had. Preservation of the tissues by al- 
cohol explained the fact that in certain diseases such as 
typhoid and consumption, the body had the power of 
resistance which it did not otherwise possess. He must 
join issue with those who said that alcohol helped diges- 
tion, because the action of alcohol was absolutely preju- 
dicial to pepsin. Lt precipitated-it, and although they 
ot an extreme flow of gastric juice and pepsin, yet he 
lieved it was all less powerful in its quality, and that 
entirely nullified it. Tea retarded digestion and did not 
accelerate it. Inacase of milk fever, after using the 
treatment now so much in vogue, he found considerable 
rostration resulting. He resorted to alcohol which 
see the cow round to a certain extent, but heart 
failure set in, and alcohol absolutely failed to have the 
desired effect. He had another case of acute diarrhoea 
and heart failure. He thought first whether he would 
use alcohol, but he decided to go on the gruel system, and 
every hour he gave a small dose of gruel with eggs beaten 
up in it, absolutely discarding alcohol. The cow got 
over it, and the fair inference was that he was just as 
successful as if he had used alcohol. He agreed with 
Mr. Penhale as to the temporary action of alcohol in the 
case of a tired horse. It would whip up a tired horse 
and it was fair treatment. 
On the motion of Mr. Penhale, seconded by Mr. 
Bond, a vote of thanks was given Mr. Brown for his 
aper ; and on the motion of Mr. Bond, seconded by Mr. 
em. the President was thanked for Presiding and the 
meeting terminated. Tea was afterwards partaken of at 
the hotel. The next meeting will be held at Exeter on 
Thursday, November 21st. 








CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


Meeting held at 10 Red Lion Square, W.C., on Thurs- 
day, July 4th, 1901, at 7 p.m. Mr. Sydney H. Slocock, 

resident, in the chair. There were present Messrs. A. 

. Butters, W. Roots, F. G. Samson, W. L. Harrison, 
S. L. Stephens, W. H. James, H. A. Woodruff, 8. H. 
Nye, H. A. McCormack, W. Perryman, W. Caudwell, 
P. W. D. Smith, J. K. Bruce, W. Macdonald, A. Roger- 
son, J. S. Hurndall, W. Hunting, H. King, J. Rowe, F. 
Mosedale, E. Lionel Stroud, hon. sec., and three 
visitors. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were taken as 
read and contirmed. 

The SecrRETARY read letters of regret from Mr. Pru- 
dames and Mr. Reekie. 


NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS. 


The following gentlemen were nominated as Fellows of 
the Society : Mr. GkorGE Ruaa, M.R.C.V.S., Chiswick . 
Mr. Avex. E. Bartey, 9, Fulham Park Gardens. 

The following gentlemen were unanimously elected 
Fellows :—Mr. Davin DupcEon, M.R.C.V.S., Worship 
Street, E.C. ; Mr. Richarp Foreman, M.R.C.V.S., Wor- 
ship Street, E.C ; Mr. ARTHUR RoutLepcg, M.R.C.V.S. 
Well Street, Hackney. 

The CHAIRMAN said he had to announce that the 
Council had _ decided to entertain the veterinary dele- 
gates to the British Congress on Tuberculosis to a din- 
ner. The dinner would be held at the Holborn Restaur- 
ant on Wednesday, July 24th, at 7.15 for 7.45. The 
Entertainment Committee recommended to the Council 
that £25 should be granted by the Society towards that 
entertainment, and the Council had voted that sum. 
The tickets for the dinner would be 7s. 6d. each, and he 
hoped Fellows of the Society would make an effort to 
attend that dinner, and give a cordial welcome to the 


“THE ACTION OF MALLEIN.” 
ResuMED Discussion ON Mr. R. Porcn’s Paper. 


Mr. Samson said he did not know much about the 
use of mallein, but he thought the thanks of the Societ 
were due to Mr. Porch for the very able way in which 
he had laid the action of mallein before the Society. 
They had not all had the exceptional opportunities to 
use the substance which Mr. Porch had had, and there- 
fore he would like to ask if there was any time more 
suitable than another for carrying out the injection, and 
if so, what time it was. He would not be inclined to do 
it after the horse had returned from work, but would 
prefer for the animal to have a day’s rest first. Had Mr. 
Porch ever made post-mortems on horses after they had 
ceased to react after two or three injections, and had he 
found symptoms indicative of glanders in those cases ? 
He would also like to know when and where it had been 
decisively proved that the use of mallein did not or could 
not produce glanders in a healthy horse. The general 
public required instruction on the use and effects of 
mallein. Only a few weeks ago he had a case of glan- 
ders and advised that the horse should be killed. It was 
a very plain case, and a post-mortem proved it to ve very 
strongly affected. The horse wasin the country, but be- 
longed to a firm in London, which owned horses travel- 
ling toand fro. He advised that every horse owned by 
that firm should be tested with mallein, but that was ob- 
jected to, firstly because of the bother and expense. He 
replied pointing out what it might cost them by the loss 
of stock if it were not done, and they then said they be- 
lieved the inoculation with mallein would probably pro- 
duce glanders. He could not then speak positively, but 
he told the firm that he had never heard of such a case, 
though he could not prove that that event could not 
happen. He would be very glad of Mr. Porch’s state- 
ment on the point. Hethought the thanks of the British 
horse-owning public were due to the veterinary profession 
for the strides they had made in showing which animals 
were affected by glanders or farcy. In the olden days— 
and not many years ago—horses were kept about for 
weeks and months, and inspections took place, sometimes 
daily, sometimes two or three times a week, and he had 
often wondered that many more cases of the disease in 
the human subject had not occurred. Veterinary sur- 
geons had to pull 20 or 30 suspected horses about dur- 
ing a week, including opening the nostrils, and they dare 
not in those days condemn a horse unless one or two 
large ulcers could be seen. 

They all had an opportunity of seeing the bright side 
of the injection of mallein, but there was another aspect 
which he would like to bring forward. Horses in a sus- 
pected stud were injected, and the bad anes which could 
not be brought before the public were killed and got out 
of the way. But what became of the rest of the stud’? 
They were put on the market. He would like to see 
some means adopted by which the Government would 
stop that possibility. More cases of glanders in London 
and neighbourhood were now met with than formerly, 
and he had no doubt there were more centres of infec- 
tion. He thoughta great cause was horses being thrown 
on the market which had answered to mallein. 
course if a man had 20 or 30 horses it was very hard if he 
was obliged to have them killed, for there was no com- 
pensation. Ifacompensation clause could be brought 
out by the Government covering such losses he believed 
the effect would be to stop the offering of such horses at 
public auction. 

Mr. Burrers said he considered Mr. Porch’s paper & 
valuable addition to our knowledge as to the action 0 
mallein. Seing the importance of the subject and the 





delegates. A circular would be issued to all members 
inviting their co-operation. 


length of time it had been before the profession, the 
i literature on the subject was very scanty, and perhaps 
' the reason was not very farto seek. Mr. Porch’s method 
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of dealing with the matter by propounding a number of 
queries might have its advantages, but seeing that most 
of them could be answered in the negative or affirmative 
the course was not the most favourable for discussion. 
He did not propose to take up each qnery, but would 
make a few remarks. 

He agreed with Mr. Porch’s remark that mallein 
did not produce glanders in the healthy horse. Those 
who had even a superficial knowledge of the manner in 
which mallein was prepared knew that, theoretically, it 
could not produce glanders. The fact that a great num- 
ber of healthy horses had been tested without a single 
one having developed the disease was a sufficiently prac- 
tical proof that glanders could not be produced by 
mallein. Indeed its harmlessness to healthy horses was 
one of the strong recommendations for its use. 

Some of Mr. Porch’s queries bore upon upon compara- 
tively recent statements as to the curative effect of 
mallein on horses affected with glanders. When he (Mr. 
Butters) began to use mallein he had a leaning towards 
the view that it had a curative effect in such cases ; 
certainly it did not aggravate the symptoms in a glan- 
dered horse, but in some cases was beneficial. If there 
was a case of glanders in a stud, that horse was des- 

troyed and the whole of the remainder were injected. 
Some cf those horses reacted, but after the first effects 
of the reaction passed away the animals improved in con- 
dition, their coats began to look glossy, and probably 
the horses looked fatter and plumper. If they were 
tested again the reaction was not so great, and by 
and-bye it ceased altogether. Any one with just that 
amount of experience might very reasonably conclude 
that the mallein had cured the other horses. But the 
experience of different observers varied, and consequently 
so did their opinions on the action of mallein ; and he 
thought there was reasonable ground for such difference 
of opinion. Further experience, however, led one to the 
view that the beneficial action of the injection beyond 
that of diagnosis, was almost nz. He thought there 
could be no doubt that in former times a number of ani- 
mals glandered did spontaneously recover. For in- 
stance, in the old time there was a case of glanders in a 
stud, and the horse was destroyed. The others were 
perhaps placed under better hygienic conditions, put 
upon on improved dietary, their work was eased, and 
they did not develop the disease. He thought if they 
could have tested the matter in those days they would 
have found that the animals had spontaneously recovered 
from the disease as they did now. When they had cases 
where a horse had been injected with mallein and after- 
wards developed the clinical symptoms of glanders it 
showed that the mallein had failed to check or even 
arrest the progress of the disease. Not long ago there 
were cases of farcy which recovered, 7.e., the ulcers in the 
limbs healed up and the animals became apparently 
healthy, some of them continuing to work for years. 
Cases of glanders were probably quite as much cured 
before the era of mallein as now. 

The conclusion he had come to was that mallein was a 
most excellent diagnostic—and almost infallibly so—for 
glanders, but its curative action was nil. Though he 
did not look upon a horse as a centre of infection because 
it reacted to mallein, if it did not show the clinical signs 

of the disease, still he considered it a dangerous animal, 
and_one which should be watched. If it ceased to react 
to mallein he did not think the mallein had anything to 
do with its cure. He believed there was reinfection. 
Mallein had developed that stage of the disease which 
was only guessed at before, but had not been previously 
known. It was known that there was an incubation 
Stage, but there was no knowledge as to how long it 
lasted. He had not had time to study Mr. Porch’s paper 
nor to say as much as he had intended, but he felt grate- 
ful to that gentleman for bringing the subject forward. 


some definite opinions should be expressed by members 
of the profession, and the results more generally 
known. 

Mr. Roots said he understood Mr. Hunting to say at 
the last meeting that he had not known a case in 
which a horse reacted to mallein where the lungs did 
not, post-mortem, show the disease. Three years ago he 
tested a six-year-old twice. The first time the tempera- 
ture was 101°3°, and the next day it rose to 104'2° ; there 
was a swelling measuring 9in. by 7in. That was in 
going through a stud. The next time the temperature 
was 101°1°, and it rose to 105°1°, and the swelling was 
8in. by5in. Post-mortem, no tubercles were found in 
the lungs. 

Mr. Huntinc : Who searched ? 

Mr. Roots: Mr. Humphrey and he searched, and _ the 
ungs were sent to Professor M’Fadyean, who said there 
could be no doubt the animal was glandered, but it had 
not been so sufficiently lung for tubercles to form in 
the lungs. The poison was in the blood. 

With regard to the injection of mallein producing 
glanders in a healthy horse, he tested the same stud 
three years ago, when there were thirty horses which did 
not respond. There was an outbreak three years ago in 
a horse which had been in the stud twelve months. 
When that occurred, the firm said they would like the 
stud to be re-tested. Only twoof that number respond- 
ed, and the other 28 were declared free again this year. 

He would be glad to know whether Mr. Hunting said 
the continued injection of mallein produced less swelling 
but did not alter the temperature. 

Mr. Huntine : I said that the reduction in the size of 
the swelling was out of proportion to the reduction of 
temperature. An animal with a 6-inch swelling might 
practically show no reduction of temperature, and one 
with a temperature of 103 or 104 might have no swelling. 

Mr. Roots said that was what he understood Mr. 
Hunting to say. He, Mr. Roots, had a record of seven 
cases showing just the opposite. A horse was injected 
in January ; commencing temperature 100°4’, rising to 
103°4°, swelling 5in. by 4in. Re-tested May, tempera- 
ture 101°, rising after the test to 102°1°, swelling 44in. 


by 4}in. Re-tested June, 101°1’, rose to 100°3°, show- 
ing a reduction at every testing. Swelling 5jin. by 
34in. 


Another horse in the same stud was tested in January. 
Original temperature 100°2°, rose to 101°, swelling 34in. 
by 23in. Re-tested May. Temperature 100°1°, after 
testing 101°. Swelling 2sin. by 2in. Re-tested June, 
100°3°, at which it remained. Swelling, 34in. by 2hin. 

Another horse tested February. Original temperature 
101°3°, ruse to 103°1°. Swelling 24in. by 2in. Re-tested 
in May, 101°3°, rose to 102°1°. Swelling 8in. by 2in. Re- 
tested June, temperature 101, rose to 101°1°. Swelling 
Yin. by 5in. 

Another horse tested in January, temperature 100, 
rose to 103°. Swelling 4in. by 24in. Re-tested May, 
temperature 100°2°, rose to 102°4°, swelling 34in. by 2in. 
Re-tested June. 101°1°, rose to 101°2°, swelling 44in. by 
4in. 

Another horse tested February. 
rose to 104'°1°. Swelling 3in. by 1 4in. 


101°3°, temperature 
Re-tested a week 


afterwards. Temperature 101°, rose to 103°3°. Swelling 
2in, by 1sin. Re-tested in March, temperature 101, at 
which it remained. Swelling 33in. by 2jin. Tested 


again .... temperature 102°, when it had just come in 
from a journey. It went down to 100°3°. Swelling 24in. 
by lin 

Another horse tested in March, temperature 102°4, rose 
to 103°4°. Swelling 54in. by 44in. Re-tested May, tem- 
perature 101°1°, rose to 102°. Swelling 24in. by 2}in. 
June testing, temperature 101, reduced to 100°l. Swel- 
ling 5in. by 4in. 

- Those testings gave a result opposite to that men- 





t was a matter of national importance, and he thought 


tioned by Mr. Hunting last month. It was strange 
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how the temperature of the animals rose and fell when 
testing at different times, and it would vary at each 
testing in the same animal. He was testing some of 
the animals which had responded, to see what the re- 
sult of the continued testing would be, and to see 
whether mallein had or had not a curative effect. 

The CHAIRMAN asked whether they had been proved 
to be glandered horses, 

Mr. Roots replied that they had been tested three 
years ago, and then responded to mallein. 

Mr. Duncan HutcHeon said he was only present 
as a listener, but the subject was one of great interest 
to him, and he feared veterinary surgeons would have 
much to do with it after the South African trouble 
had been terminated. He had a leaning to the opin- 
ion that if the mallein test was applied in the very 
early stages of glanders it exercised some curative 
effect. But much more investigation was required 
before that could be definitely established. One had 
seen many cases which gave a reaction to the mallein 
test, and again on being re-tested, but on the animals 
being killed the post-mortem pathological changes were 
found to be much slighter than one would expect. 
For that reason he looked upon mallein as having some 
curative effect. On the other hand, where the disease 
was well established animals would react at seven or 
eight different testings, and developed the active and 
severe symptoms of glanders afterwards. Certainly he 
was of opinion that the application of mallein in early 
stages had a curative effect, or at any rate tended to ar- 
rest the progress of the disease. 

Professor WoopRUFFE said he would offer a few re- 
marks on the statements which had been made as to the 
curability of glanders, and the presence, post-mortem, of 
lesicns when the animal had ceased to react. 

With regard to the curability of glanders he thought 
two experiments—in the one case by M. Nocard on 
French cavalry horses, and in the other case by Professor 
M’Fadyean—were very interesting. Nocard inoculated 
all the French cavalry horses, and those which reacted 
were isolated, and were subjected to experiments by him 
with continued inoculations of mallein. In many cases 
he found that the animals recovered, but in no case did 
he attribute the recovery to the action of the mallein, 
but rather to the spontaneous recovery on the part of 
the animal, for the reason that other horses which 
were tested only once recovered equally well without 
further inoculation. 

With regard to the lesions on post-mortem examina- 
tion, he found on killing several horses which had 
ceased to react to mallein after ten or twelve inocu- 
lations that there were present, as was to be expected 
tubercles in the lungs, but that those tubercles were 
in most cases, calcified. On mashing them up with 
sterilized water, and inoculating guinea pigs with the 
substance, in no case did the guinea pig react or pe- 
come the subject of glanders. The experiment con- 
ducted by Professor M’Fadyean was on a brown mare 
which reacted strongly to the mallein test on two or 
three occasions. He then proceeded to inject 100c.c. of 
mallein once a week for a considerable time. After 
numerous injections the mare was killed, and was found 
to be very strongly glandered, and on injecting the tuber- 
cles into guinea pigs they were found to be very virulent, 
and the guinea pigs all died of glanders. So that both 
experimenters found mallein to have no curative effect. 
It had also been shown that the animal could recover 
from glanders spontaneously. 

Mr. Harvey said, as a visitor, and one who had, per- 
haps, had the last case of glanders, namely about a week 
previously, he would like tosay a word. He hada black 
mare which looked a suspicious case, but he did not feel 
certain it had glanders because there was no visible dis- 

charge, at any rate continous. Yet when the animal 
blew its nose a discharge came down. It had a swelling 


on the inner hind leg, just under the process of the ileum, 
which, if it had been near ajoint, would have been called 
a bursal enlargement, as fluid was present. He passed 
in a trochar and cannula, and emptied the part of 15ozs. 

of straw-coloured fluid. When he carefully examined 

the animal he found a swelling under the jaw. The 

temperature varied up and down for three days, from 
100°2 to 104. The owner of the horse said his brother 
had glanders in his stable, and asked whether he, Mr. 

Harvey, was sure the disease was not that. He was also 
asked whether its teeth were sharp, as it would not eat 

its food. He got his hand cut by the teeth, and when. 
the owner mentioned the possibility of glanders he (Mr. 

Harvey) felt unhappy. e asked further advice, and 

the mare was tested. The temperature at the time of 
testing was 102, but it had been variable. It went as 

high as 105. The swelling measured 104in. by 8in., and 

the animal was killed. There were six other animals,. 
and they were tested. Three gave no local reaction nor 

temperature, but the others showed a reaction with tem- 

perature. The size of the swelling in one increased, and 

if one simply put one’s hand up, she shrank. In the 

other two there was no reaction at the seat of inoculation 

and yet the temperature increased to 104°2 and 105 re- 

spectively, but dropped again within 48 hours. He 

would be very glad to hear what was the period of ino- 

culation, and how he would be likely to stand at the end 

of three months. 

(To be continued.) 








DEATH OF A VETERINARY SURGEON. 
INQUEST AT HASTINGS. 


At the Market Hall, George Street, Hastings, on Sat- 
urday evening, Mr. Davenport Jones, coroner, held an 
inquiry into the circumstances attending the death of 
Ernest William Anderton, age 30, an assistant to Mr. H. 
Jarvis, veterinary surgeon, of 6, Station Rvad, Bexhill, 
who was found in a dying condition on the beach at 
Hastings on Thursday. 

Frederick Anderton, who said he resided in Yorkshire, 
identified the body the jury had just viewed as that of 
his brother, who was thirty years of age. The deceased 
was a veterinary surgeon, and had been in the employ of 
Mr. Jarvis in the Station Road, Bexhill. Witness last 
saw deceased alive about six weeks ago. He (witness): 
had received a telegram notifying him of the death. 

P. C. Dibley said he was a constable in the Hastings 
Police Force. He was on duty at the Parade Station on 
the 8th, and at about 10 a.m. received a report that there 
was a man on the beach who had taken poison. Witness 
went down to the beach, and there found the deceased 
some twenty yards off the road by the Dolphin window 
at Rock-a-Nore. Deceased was lying down on his left 
side, with his hand underneath his head. He found by 
his feet a bottle marked “poison.” Witness at once 
summoned medical assistance. Witness gave deceased 
anemetic, but he did not vomit. The doctor arrived, 
and at once left to go to a druggist’s, but the man died 
before the doctor returned. The body was afterwards 
conveyed to the mortuary 

Mr. H. G. Shorter, police surgeon, of Hastings Bor- 
ough, said that on Thursday he received informatiop 
that a man wason the beach. having taken poison. On 
going down, witness found him in a critical condition. 
Witness noticed the smell of prussic acid, and the con- 
stable produced a bottle and showed it to him. Witness 
immediately rushed off to a chemist and brought back 
an antidote, which might have done good in the earliest 
stage. Witness had not been gone three minutes but 
the man was dead on his return. Witness had made a 

ost-mortem examination on Friday and found that both 
ungs were diseased, especially the right lung. ‘The liver 





was also greatly enlarged, and the stomach and intestines 
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_contained po food whatever—only fluid. The stomach 


smelt strongly of prussic acid. In his opinion the cause 
of death was the strong dose of poison the deceased had 
taken. If was sufficient to kill fifty people. He had 
taken a very large quantity. Deceased showed evidence 
of being a very intemperate man, and must have suffered 
a good deal. At times he would not be himself, as it 
were. Witness found sufficient cause for death without 


_going further into the post-mortem. 


Mr. Henry Jarvis, veterinary surgeon, of St. Leonards 
and Bexhill, said that the deceased was in his employ at 
Bexhill. Witness last saw him on Thursday morning at 
Bexhill. He then appeared strange in his manner, and 
the day before he did not seem to recognise anything 
that was said to him. Witness could not get a distinct 
answer from him, and thought he wanted looking after 
and wrote to his father. Deceased had been strange all 
the time he had been in his employ. He had received a 
letter from deceased in reference to not seeing witness, 
saying that the reason he had not done so was that he had 

one to tea. Witness felt that deceased was not right 

rom the time he came into his employ, which was on the 
Monday week previous. 

The Coroner, in summing-up, said that in that case 
there was no doubt whatever that the deceased came by 
his death by his having an intention to destroy himself. 
It was for the jury to say whether at the time he 
took the poison he was in his right mind or not. 
They had the evidence of Mr. Jarvis that during the 
time he employed deceased he was strange, so much 
so, that he suspended him, and wrote to his father. 
Having regard to these facts, he (the Coroner) thought 
there was sufficient to show that deceased was not in 
his right mind. 

The jury immediately returned a verdict that deceased 
committed suicide by taking prussic acid, but that he 
was insane at the time of the act 








POISONED BY MISADVENTURE. 


Dr. Waldo, coroner for the City of London and South- 
wark, was notified on August 27th of the sudden death 
of Mr. W. Ogilvie, M.R.C.V.S., which occurred shortly 
after midnight at Montague Street, Borough. 

Mr. Ogiivie, who was a native of Edinburgh, and who 
was only 28 years of age, had been engaged for two years 
as a leading assistant to Messrs. F. T. Stanley and Son, 
of Montague Street, an old established firm of veterinary 
surgeons in South London. 

So far as can be ascertained at present, Mr. Ogilvie, 
who lived in Merrick Square, S.E., called about midnight 
at the surgery in Montague Street, and was admitted by 
the caretaker, who lives on the premises. 

Mr. Ogilvie, proceeded, it is thought, to make himself 
up a simple draught for a slight complaint from which 
he had lately been suffering, but in about a minute after 
his arrival the caretaker heard a call as though something 
was wrong. 

Hurrying to the surgery he found Mr. Ogilvie gasping 
for breath and unable to speak. There was a bottle of 
prussic acid in his hand, which he held out to the care- 
taker, and then fell to the floor and expired. 

It is believed that in an imperfect light, and trusting 
to his familiar knowledge of the surgery, Mr. Ogilvie 
took the prussic acid in mistake for the drug he desired 
tor his ailment.— The Evening News. 











Squarr.—On August 16th, at Seville House, Reigate 
the wife of Charles A. Squair, of a daughter. ° — 
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-L. Green. Lt.-Col. Nunn. ‘ More Disgusted.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
- THE PRESIDENTSHIP OF THE R.C.V.S. 
ir, 


How is the President of the R.C.V.S. selected? Is it 
on the principle of giving every man of the Council his 
turn? Of what I have seen of most of our Presidents 
the last ten or twelve years I do not think 1t can be well 
said that he is selected on any other standing. Years 
ago the majority of men holding this position were selec- 
ted on the ground of fitness from a professional point of 
view, and many were elected more than once and some 
several times, but in consequence of jealousy or some 
other reason it now seems to be on the “ take your turn” 
kind of system. 

In my humble opinion the man for such a post should 
be one who takes not only an active part in the eleva- 
tion of the profession before the eyes of the public and 
various influential authorities, but also should be one who 
has a good social standing with men of influence and 
who would tactfully use his position not for his own per- 
sonal aggrandisement but for the good of the whole. 

Wedo not want a weak-kneed nonentity but one hav- 
ing plenty of energy to strike out and lead the body 
corporate, and consequently the rank and file, up to a 
higher standard. An able man should be re-elected more 
than once, in fact he should be elected as long as he was 
of service to the profession. 

I do not blame those gentlemen who are unfitted by 
nature etc., sitting as presidents. I pity them. The 
fault is not theirs. It is their fellow councilmen who 
err in placing them in such an awkward position. The 
view that every man should have his turn has a sense of 
fairness about it, but is it business? Is the R.C.V.S. to 
have at its head the best men or only those who have 
been on the Council for some years. —SUMMUM BoNuUM. 





AMATEUR SURGERY. 


Sir, 

Mr. W. M. Scott’s article entitled “ An Observation 
from Amateur Surgery,” in your issue of August 17th. 

Mr. Scott’s conclusions re comparative non-susceptibi- 
lity of sheep to traumatic peritonitis and shock would 
also apparently extend to pleurisy, as the folluwing case 
will show. 

As long ago as March 21st of last year I was asked to 
look at a ewe (recently lambed), which had been horned 
in the chest by acow. I found a wound about two 
inches in diameter and nearly circular, situated about 
four inches behind the shoulder and (nearly eqi-distant 
from spinal column and sternum, through which the air 
was passing with every movement of the chest. I found 
that two of the ribs were smashed, and I removed several 
splinters. 

The lung had sustained no injury, but had collapsed 
from atmospheric pressure and was covered with a layer 
of purulent matter, due to pleurisy, etc. 

The injury had been sustained about a week before, 
the only treatment the animal had received was to have 
the wool tied over the hole and a piece of dirty sacking 
tied around the chest, consequently the wound was in a 
filthy condition. This however, did not seem to affect the 
animal very much, as she was feeding well and suckling 
her lamb alright. 

I removed the wool for some distance around the 
wound, syringed out the chest and applied an ae 
pad over the hole, kept in place by a bandage. This 
treatment was persisted in for some little time, the hole 
gradually closing. The ewe was put to ram again but 
turned out to be barren. 

As far as I knew the animal had made a complete 
recovery, except that I thought it very improbable that 
the collapsed lung would ever expand again, at any rate 
fully, but I was surprised to notice, on seeing her ex- 
posed for sale in an auction today, that a small hole, 
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about as big as a sixpence, still existed in her side, and | 
through this air was passing with every respiration. The 
animal had maintained a fair condition but could not be 
got to fatten. ‘ 

Considering this hole had existed for 17 months and 
the constant irritation the air must have exerted op the 
pleura, it would be interesting to know the condition of 
that membrane. I don’t know whether you will find 
this interesting enough to publish.—Yours truly, 

Langport. Hersert E. WHITEMORE. 





PRACTICE IN U.S.A. 


ir, 

Would any of your readers kindly let the writer know 

if one can practice in US. America with a British 

diploma ; if so, perhaps one that has had experience of 

the country would give some particulars of the modus 

operandi of a veterinary practice there.—Yours Kw’ 
YRO. 


Veterinary Societies—Addresses. 








Bompay V.M.A. 
Pres Major Jas. Mills, m.R.c.v.s. 
Vice-Pres: Vety.-Lieut. F.S. H. Baldrey, m.R.c,v.s, A.v.D. 


N. D. Dhakmarvala, Esq., G.B.v.c. 
S. N. R Ranina, Esq., G.B.v.c. 
N. Narsingrao, Esq., G.B.v.c 

Hon. Sec. & Treas: V. E. Vakharia, Esq., a.B.v.c, 


Borper Counties V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. W. C. Croudace, m.nr.c.v.s., Haltwhistle 
Hon. Sec. & Treas: Mr. H. Thompson, m.r.c.v.s., Aspatria 
Meetings, Second Friday of Feb., June, and October 


Caucutra V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. Greenhill, m.8.c.v.s. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. T. Assheton Smith, 156 Dhurrumtoilah 


Centra, V.M.S. 
Pres. Mr. Sydney H. Slocock, r.r.c.v.s., Hounslow 
Hon. Sec: Mr. E. Lionel Stroud, m.x.c.v.s., 
29 Sprirg-st., Hyde Park, W. 
Meetings, First Thursday in each month, except August 
and September, 10 Red Lion Square, Holborn, at 7 p.m. 


CentraL V,A. or TRELAND. 
Pres. Mr. W. A. Byrne, M.R.c.v.s., Roscommon 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. J. Vahey, o.R.c.v.s., Ballinrobe 
Treas; Mr. J. F. Healey, m.n.c.v.s., Midleton 


Eastern Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. Sidney Smith, m.n.c.v.s., High-st, Lowestoft 
Hon. Sec.: Mr. F. B. O. Taylor, m.n.c.v.s. 
Weston Longville, Norwich 
Meetings, Second Tuesday, Feb. and July 
Guascow V.M.S. 
Pres. Principal McCall. 
Hon. Sec. Mr. John P. Small. 


Vet. Mep. Assn. or IreLanp. 


Pres: Mr. M. Hedley, F.n.0.v.s. 
Privy Council Office, Dublin Cast] 
Hm, Sec. Mr. J. McKenny, m.n.c.v.s. ——e 


116 Stephens-green-west, Dublin 


: LancasHrrE V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. Jos. Abson, F.n.c.v.s., Norfolk-st, Sheffield 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Harry Locke, m.r.c.v.s. 
Grosvenor Street, Oxford Street., Manchester 
Meetings, 1st Thursday in April, June, Sept., & Dec. 


LinconnsHirE V.M.S. 
Pres. Mr. R. W, Clarke, m.n.c.v.s., Wragby 
Hon. Sec: Mr. T. Turner, m.n.c.v.s,, Sleaford 
Treas: Mr. E, C. Russell, m.n.c.v.s., Grantham 
Meetings, Second Thursday, Feb., June and October 


Mipianp Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. John Blakeway, F.R.¢.v.s., Birmingham 
Hon. Sec: Mr. - J. Dawes, F.R.C.v.s., 
amden House, High St., West Bromwich 
Meetings, Second Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday alternately in Feb., May, Aug. and Nov. 





Nationat VET. AssocraTION. 


Pres: Prof. J. F. M’Fadyean, m.n.c.v.s., R.V. Coll. London 
Sec: Mr. William Hunting, F.R.c.v.8. 
Treas: Mr. F. W. Wragg, F.8.c.v.s., Whitechapel, London. 


Natrona VETERINARY BENEVOLENT & Morvan 
DEFENCE Society. 
Pres: Mr. Geo. Morgan, F.R.c.v.s., 95 Stanhope-st. Liverpool 
Treas: Mr. E. Faulkner, r.n.c.v.s., Manchester 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Sam. Locke, m.R.¢.v.8. 
Grosvenor Street, Oxford-st., Manchester 


New Sovurn Wares V.M.A. 
Pres; Mr. John Stewart, H. AND A.s. ra 
Vice: Mr. John Pottie, u. and .s. 
Hon. Sec. & Treas: Mr. J. D. Stewart, M.R.c.v.s. 


NortH or Enextanp V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. G, R. Dudgeon, m.x.c.v.s., Sunderland 
Hon. Sec: Mr. H. 8, Elphick, m.n.c.v.s. 
Newgate-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Meetings, Third Friday, Feb., May, Aug. and Nov. 


Nortu or Scorztanp V.M.S. Be 
Pres: Mr. J. McLauchlan Young, F.R.c.v.s., Univ. Aberdeen = 
Sec. & Treas: Mr. Clement Baxter, m.R.c.v.s., Elgin 


Norto Wares Y.M.A. 
Pres: W. Wynne Williams, m.n.c.v.s., Dolgelly 
Aton. Sec. O. Trevor Williams, m.x.c.v.s., Llangefni 
Meetings, First Tuesday, March and September 


Ontario V.A. 
Pres: Mr. G. L, Robson. 
Sec: C. H. Sweetapple, Toronto. 


Royan Counties V.M.A. Z 

Pres: Mr. G. E. King, ™.n.c.v.s., Abingdon % 

Hon. Sec: Mr. E. P. Owen, m.x.c.v.s., 98 High-st. Thame 
Meetings, Last Friday, Feb., June and Nov. 


i Ng? - 





Royau Scortisn V.S, 
Pres: Mr. Reid, u.R.c.v.s., Auchtermuchty. ad 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. D. Fairbairn, u.n.c.v.s., Cupar, Fifeshire ‘s 


Roya VETERINARY CoLLEGE M.A. 
Pres: Prof. Woodruff 
Hon. Sec: Mr. F. E, Mason, m.x,c.v.s., KR. V. Coll. 
Assist. H.S. Mr. W. H. Chase, R.V.C., Camden Town, N.W. 


Scortish Metroponitan V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. John Storie, m.n.c.v.s., East Linton 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Jchn Aitken, Junr., m.n.c.v.s., Dalkeith 


Soutn DurHam anD NortH YorksHire V.M.A. 
Pres.: Mr. G. E. Gibson, .n.c.v.s., Sedgefield, Ferryhill 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. Awde, F.R.c.v.s., Stockton-on-Tees. 
Meetings, First Friday, Mar., June, Sept. and Dec. 


SourHerN Counties V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. C. F, Hulford, m.n.c.v.s, Haslemere, Surrey 
Hon. Sec: Mr. C. Pack, m.n.c.v.s., Lymington, Hants 
Meetings, Last Thursday, Mar., June and Sept. 


Sourn Wa.es anp Monmoutusaire V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. E. Sayer, m.n.c.v.s., Newport, Mon. 
Hon Sec. Mr. D. G. Davies, m.x.c.v.s., High-st, Swansea 
Treas . Mr, E. Sayer, m.z.c.v.s., Newport, Mon. 
Meetings First Thursday in March, and Autumn. 


Western Counties V.M.A. i 
Pres: R.E.L. Penhale, u.z.c.v.s., Torrington 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. Ascott, m.n.c.v.s., Bideford 
Treas: Mr. P. G. Bond, m.x.c.v.s., Plymouth 
Meetings, Third Thursday, March, July and November 


West or Scornanp V.M.A. 
Pres; Dr. James McIntosh McCall, Vety, Coll. Glasgow 
Hon. Sec: & Treas: Mr. J. Bishop, m.R.c.v.8., 
754 Garscube Road, Glasgow 


YorxsHirE V.M.A 
Pres Mr. Frank Somers, u.n.c.v.s. Wade Lane, Leeds 
Hon. Sec; Mr. A. McCarmick, .n.0.v.s., Kirkstall-rd, Leeds 
Meetings, Last Friday in Jan., April, und October. 





